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more than 90,000 square miles, there are, in
the north, Great Bear Lake, Great Slave
Lake and Athabasca Lake, each of which is
an inland sea; also*, Lake Winnipeg, Lake
of the Woods and Rainy Lake. In the re-
gions of both the Appalachian and Rocky
Mountain highlands are found hundreds of
small lakes, some of which Have been formed
by glacial action, while others occupy the
craters of extinct volcanoes.

Mineral Resources. The eastern half of
North America is much the older, and the
Laurentian Plateau and the Height of Land
constitute the oldest land known. The rocks
here are coarse, and their surface has been
worn and rounded so that no high elevations
are found. South of the Saint Lawrence
River and the Great Lakes, these highlands
contain valuable deposits of coal and iron,
which have been extensively mined in Nova
Scotia, Pennsylvania, New York and regions
farther south. The coal measures also ex-
tend westward into the prairie region, where
large areas are found between the Ohio and
Mississippi rivers and smaller areas south of
the Ohio. In the western part of this plain,
and also in certain sections in the Rocky
Mountain plateau, are extensive deposits of
lignite coal. The Rocky Mountain highland
is rich in gold, silver, copper, lead and other
minerals, and previous to the discovery of
gold in Australia and South Africa, this
was the most productive gold region in the
world. Large deposits of copper arid iron
are also found in the vicinity of Lake
Superior. Granite, marble, slate and other
building stone, as well as clay suitable for
brick, tile and pottery, are very generally
distributed over the continent.

Climate. North America contains all
varieties of climate, from tropical to frigid.
The regions bordering upon the Arctic Ocean
are so cold that the ground remains frozen
throughout the year, but during the short,
hot summer it thaws sufficiently on the sur-
face to enable the vegetation of the region to
blossom and bear fruit. To the south of
this, the climate varies widely between the
eastern and western coasts. Owing to the
warm winds of the Pacific and the cold winds
of the Atlantic, regions having the same
latitude on these opposite coasts differ as to
their mean annual temperature and amount
of moisture. This is weE illustrated by the
climate of British Columbia and Labrador,
the former having a comparatively mild cli-

mate, while the latter has winters so severe
that it is scarcely inhabitable. In general,
places along the Pacific coast have a more
equable climate than those along the At-
lantic. The great plain in the interior is
subject to sudden changes and extremes of
heat and cold, because the position of the
mountain ranges is such as to allow north
and south winds to sweep over it alternately.

The rainfall along the Pacific coast is
quite heavy, but the high mountains rob the
air currents of most of their moisture, so
that the region east of the Cascade and
Sierra Nevada mountains is arid. The south-
ern part of the central plain receives its
moisture largely from the Gulf of Mexico
and is well watered, with the exception of
its western border, which is too far from
the Gulf to receive the benefit of winds from
that direction and is so situated in reference
to the Rocky Mountains that the westerly
winds are deprived of their moisture before
reaching it. Thus, an arid region is con-
stituted, which, however, has sufficient mois-
ture to maintain grass and some other species
of vegetation. The Atlantic coast is, in gen-
eral, well watered. The northern portion of
this plain is characterized by deep snows
during the winter.

Vegetation. In the extreme north, the
vegetation consists of reindeer moss and those
flowering plants which mature during the
few weeks of the Arctic summer. The south-
ern border of this region is marked by wil-
lows and other shrubs. A little southward,
forests of eonebearing trees, spruce, fir, hem-
lock and pine, are found. These forests
extend across the continent from the region
south of Hudson Bay to the Pacific coast,
thence southward along the Cascade and Sier-
ra Nevada mountains nearly to San Francisco.
In the eastern highland, forests of hard wood
and pine are found generally distributed as
far south as the Gulf and along the Gulf as
far west as northeastern Texas and Arkansas.
In the south, these forests consist largely
of pine and cypress. The northern part of
this forest region extends westward as far
as the Mississippi River, and in the vicinity
of the Great Lakes the extensive pine areas
have given rise to a large lumber industry.
In general, the prairie region and the great
plains are treeless, except along the banks of
streams and around other bodies of water,
but originally they were covered with a heavy
growth of grass. In the southwestern part